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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


Real Christianity no more needs defence or 
vindication than virtue or happiness or beauty. 
Ouly to see it is to believe in it. No blossom- 
ing orchard so captivates the eye as true 
Christianity wins the soul that sees it in its 
reality. Men do not need to have it defended ; 
they need only to see the thing itself. 

Wha, then, is Christianity? It is often 
presented as a system of belief. 1t is talked 
of asa “scheme” or “ plan,” made up of 
certain statements which must be cauieell by 
the intellect. Its elements according to this 
conception are such as these: the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the sinfulness of man, the 
Divinity of Christ, His atoning work, re- 
demption through the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the eternal life of the world to come. 
A number of such statements, properly fitted 
together, are conceived to be Christianity, 
and Christianity is supposed to be maintained 
by convincing men of their truth. 

Now, supposing all these doctrines and a 
great many others to be true, they are not 
Christianity any more than a set of anatom- 
ical plates is a man. 

Christianity is Christlikeness. A Christian 
is a man who, in his disposition and purposes, 
resembles Jesus Christ. The elements of 
Christianity are not intellectual beliefs about 
anything whatever; they are love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Christianity is simply 
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the highest form of manhood produced by 


the Divine influence upon the soul. It in- 
cludes — kifd of excellence, not only 
gentleness, but courage; not only devoutness, 
but good citizenship ; the care of the body as 
well as of the soul; fidelity to the truth as we 
see it, together with the utmost respect and 
kindness for those who see it differently. It 
includes humility, a profound sense of our 
own weakness and ignorance and fault; and 
it includes the very highest self-respect, a 
sense of the absolute sacredness of our own 


‘nature as the child of God and the temple of 


His Spirit. It looks downward, making 
reverent account of the humblest form of hu- 
man life and of every created thing. It looks. 
upward, recognizing with veneration the un- 
seen Power of the universe, and resting in its 
arms with peace unspeakable. It rejoices in 
hope, and lives in strong and joyful conscious- 
ness that good is mightier than evil, and that 
the universe is absolutely safe in its Father’s 
hands. But why try to put in words all that 
belongs to a perfect life? Look at everything 
that is best in men and women—at every 
sweet and noble quality that shines in life; 
add all that the past has recorded of human 
excellence ; add all that the imagination can 
conceive of attainment in character, and let 
all that go into the picture—that is Christi- 
anity. “Finally, brethren,” says the apostle, 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
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whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue and if there be 
<any praise, think on these things.” 


It has been often remarked that all thought- 
‘ful men, of whatever creed or name, agree in 
regarding with the highest reverence the 
character of Jesus; but when we speak of the 
Christian religion there is endless dispute 
about its claims. But do not men see that 
the character of Jesus is the religion of Jesus? 
His teachings were chiefly the efflorescence in 
speech of His own personal qualities. Hedid 
not, like a mere philosopher, set forth a theory 
about things outside of human experience. 
He taught by His words and by His acts 
alike the supreme blessedness of right living. 
He taught in endless variety of expression, with 
exquisite sweetness and nobleness of illustra- 
tion, that love is the soul’s rightful king ; and 
His whole life was one transcendent series of 
love acts. He taught, as none had ever done 
before, the evil of sin; and He Himself laid 
aside all other ambitions and pleasures to go 
down among the sinful and save them. His 
words taught men to call God “ our Father,” 
and His own life was pervaded by a holy 
atmosphere of communion with that Father. 
He opened the future, and revealed the in- 
terior of the life beyond. Everywhere His 
words and His life go together; they speak 
with one voice. So far as a man understands 
the character of Christ—not what theologians 
mean by His “ nature,” the metaphysical re- 
lations of the Divine and the human elements 
in Him, but the motives, the temper, the 
spirit in which He lived—so far as a man 
understands that, he understands the Chris- 
tian religion. So far as he is himself of like 
disposition, he is a Christian. 


The historical and philosophical elements of 
“Christianity have been crowded into promin- 
ence out of all proportion to their practical 
importance. Here is a man whosays: “I 
«cannot believe all I find in the Bible; it 
‘seems to me that legendary and mythical 
elements are mingled with its truths; my 
reason is staggered by the account of miracles ; 
-even the life of Jesus seems to me to be not 
purely historical, but partly fashioned by the 
imagination of the writers.” These questions 
have an interest and an importance, but they 
are wholly subordinate to the essential mat- 
ter. Do you respond to the great elements of 
conscience and of love which are embodied in 
the Scriptures? Do you share that longing 
for God which David had, and Isaiah and 
Paul and Jobn? Do you yearn toward that 
sense of a Divine Father which fills the whole 
New Testament? Above all, are you willing 
to strive toward perfect manhood, to let love 





inspire and mould your life? Then you are 
ready to be a Christian. 

The philosophical side of religion, theology, 
has a strong attraction for all thoughtful 
minds; and it is the noblest subject of human 
thought. But a true theology works toward 
simplicity. The great effort and the best 
promise of theological inquiry in our time is 
to clear away the vast mass of rubbish by 
which the simple religion of Jesus Christ has 
been overlaid. When we get back to the 
Master Himself and those who stood nearest 
Him ; when we clear away the false interpre- 
tations which have been fastened upon them, 
we find a religion so simple that a child can 
grasp it; so reasonable that all observation 
of nature and of man gives results in harmony 
with it. We find ample provision for future 
development and growth in the assurance of 
a Divine Spirit dwelling ever in men and 
leading them gradually into all truth. We 
find, as the basis of all, an appeal to those 
elements in men which are deepest and most 
universal—to the sense of dependence on a 
higher Power, to the moral instinct discern- 
ing between right and wrong, and to the 
highest affections—faith, hope, love. 

If any man will defend Christianity let him 
understand and declare what it is. It is its 
own defence. Fairer than the summer, sweeter 
than the song of birds, more glorious than the 
setting and the rising of the sun, for these 
things are but the life of God in the outer 
world, is the life of God in the soul.— Chris- 
tian Union. 





Since first I heard the blissful sound 
“To man my Spirit’s breath is given,” 
I, knew with thankfulness profound, 
His sons we are—our home is heaven. 
—Hafiz ( Persian). 


——————<9-_—___ 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES, 


And now, while our hearts were heavy 
over the deom that fell on so many in Brook- 
lyn, we had to turn and witness another, 
more terrible, if possible, at Ashtabula; to 
read the story with a feeling akin to despair, 
as we saw so many human beings hurled 
down to death instantly, as we have to hope 
in mercy to themselves, and to wonder when 
there ever was so sad a sight before in the 
history of man. 

And there is just enough of mystery in the 
way these disasters strike us to seize on what 
is worst or weakest in our common manhood, 
and lead us into some deeper trouble if we 
do not take care about their final cause. We 
are blinded by the flash and stunned by the 
thunder of the calamity, so that we can 
neither see nor hear the great lesson God 
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would teach us in this painful way, since 
every other way has failed. . . . 
It does not help matters, to my mind, that 
those who claim to be most devout are so 
ready to refer all these calamities to what 
they call Providence, and cry down those who 
insist that such things do not come by the 
providence of God, but by the improvidence 
of man, or that in any case we ought to get 
to the roots of our own responsibility before 
we presume to settle that of the Most High. 
One would imagine that in the nature of 
things those who are most jealous for the 
honor of the great King would be the last to 
set Him forth as an Oriental despot of the 
ancient pattern, who can do such things as 
these in the ruthless fashion with which the 
wheel of a locomotive crushes the grasshop- 
pers on the plains, and then ask those in 
whom He has hidden a divine reason to cry, 
“The Lord is just in all His works, and ho 
in all His ways.” Yet no sooner do these 
tremendous troubles smite us than you shall 
hear devout hearts varnishing them over 
with poetic sentiments and pious psalms, 
seeking the reason for them, it may be, in the 
sins of some who have been done to death, 
or dwelling on the instant glory into which 
those have been ushered who were of their 
kind, but in any case leading us away by a 
line of deflection which grows wider all the 
time from the real grain of the trouble. 
Such things are well meant, no doubt, but 
they do not belong to the heart of a true 
religion. It is a second-hand enthusiasm. 
Let the man sing who is burning in the wreck 
at Ashtabula or on the stairs in Brooklyn, 
and I have not tears enough in my heart to 
weep out my thanksgiving that the human 
soul should rise so grandly over the wildest 
terrors and direst pains of death. That isall 
right, but it is not the thing we have to do 
when they are taken and we are left. If we 
seek the reason in heaven, while it lies right 
here on the earth, and say to the eternal 
God, “ Why do we die?” while He is saying 
to us, ‘“‘ Why will ye die?” we weave the web 
of fate by throwing back the shuttle into His 
hand, while He is forever trying to teach us 
how to hold it for fortunein our own. So we 
imagine a mystery of Providence, instead of 
finding a fault in ourselves we can meet and 
amend. It is all of God, we say; and then 
some learn toserve God through such scourg- 
ing, as a whipped hound serves his master, 
while others conclude that if these devout 


men are right there is no God they can serve 


on earth or in heaven. I know of no infidel- 
ity so sad and hopeless as that which can 
sing and weep over such terrors, and then 
leave them all to God without asking sternly 
and persistently, Have they come on our 
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human side? The man who will ask that 
question and insist on having it answered 
before he will hear a word about submission 
to the will of God, let him think as he will 
on other matters, is so far the religious man. 

This must be clear to any man who will 
think for himself,—that while there may be 
a touch of Mystery in these double strokes of 
death, that, as our civilization grows so com- 
plex, there must be surprises of disaster 
against which it is not easy to provide, be- 
cause we have to learn so much by experi- 
ence. There is no mystery in the ruin which 
has just overtaken us, and no surprise we 
could not have met had we been on our 
guard. It is not through God’s providence in 
any way we can imagine, but through haste 
and heedlessness—and shall I not say our 
greediness for gain?—that bridges are built 
which go down at last like this at Ashtabula, 
and theatres that turn out fire-traps like that 
in Brooklyn. We call such things disasters ; 
we ought to call them murders. It is the 
hardest thing in the world when all is- over 
to find out who is to blame; it ought to be 
the easiest. We go our way and forget such 
things in a few months. We ought to re- 
member them the longest day we live. We 
say by our action there is really no help for 
it. We ought to say that with a narrow 
margin for our human limitations nothing 
can be surer than this: that a bridge can be 
built which, with care in the construction and 
maintenance, will be all but equal to the 
solid world for safety, and public buildings 
you can no more burn than you can burn 
asbestos. ° . . . 

It seems to me that the question comes to 
us as men and women who can and must find 
more worth in this life, until the true time 
comes to meet the great change, than we can 
find in any other before that time. I take no 
trouble about the life into which so many 
have been hurried. I would leave all that to 
the infinite pity and love of God, and feel 
sure He could not take a mean advantage of 
such a catastrophe to get a host of human 
beings huddled into hell, any more than He 
could contrive the catastrophe, and then 
watch us worship Him. All that is as far as 
it is possible for the heart to conceive from 
the steady and holy spirit of His love. I 
could not be so lost to His truth as to suppose 
He would do what I could never do myself, 
and this is what I could never do if there is 
a spark of real tenderness left in my nature. 
So, when I see that dreadful sight at the 
theatre, or at the bridge, and then hear men 
make the horror still more awful by slipping 
in a doubt as to whether there was any hope 
for some poor souls after they had gone 
through that dark fate, my heart will only 
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allow me this conclusion: that as these thin 
stand in their bitter reality, those poor sou 


could find as short a way to the eternal rest 


from the theatre or the bridge as from any 
other spot on the whole wide world; and 
while there must be a reckoning for them, as 
there will be for us all, that is in the hands 
of One whose ways are above our ways as 


high as the heavens are above the earth. If 


this sudden fate had fallen on the Tabernacle 
the doubt as to the future of those who were 
caught in it would hardly have been men- 
tioned. I would no more harbor a doubt as 
to the ultimate destiny of those who were 
caught in the theatre. But if I could be 
aware, as I talk to you, that every soul had 
found the infinite glory, this would not take 
away my unspeakable regret. They are lost 
to this world before their time. Hundreds 
of homes will have a shadow on them many 
years. Children are fatherless and mother- 
less. Men and women are weeping. The 
whole world about us is poorer and sadder, 
and there is no compensation which can reach 
the case. Here was our fellow-townsman, 
Mr. Rogers, in the prime of his life, steady 
and true as the day, a man whose bond you 
would not want if you had his word, or even 
his word if you knew he had made up his 
mind. There were a mother and sister in his 
old Eastern home to whom his presence in 
the world was as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land; people here trusting their 
property to him as the soul of prudence and 
honor, and resting without a fear on his 
sturdy strength. Gone in the midst of his 
days, with the kiss of his mother and sister 
fresh on his mouth. Gone with the world in 
his heart, the sweet, wholesome world in 
which he was so glad to live. Gone with 
these things all to be done that only an hon- 
est and trusty man cando. Gone from every 
place that knew him. and was glad for him. 
Gone,—and not a trace of him friendship or 
kinship or love could recognize. Gone into 
heaven, and wanted on the earth. It is no 
great comfort, I fear, to those who were very 
near to him to think of him in the eternal 
_ rest. They want him here, and ought to 
have him here, and would have him but 
for that which human integrity and clear 
manhood might have prevented. It is such 
sad things as this that put the most terrible 
emphasis on this question. God asks, ‘‘ Why 
aize die ?” and starts the wonder when we 
shall summon the better spirit to do whatever 
can be done to put an end to these great 
disasters. 


Now, what is the remedy? This, first of 


all: that we shall talk no nonsense and believe 
none, if we can help it, of this Divine Provi- 
dence with special provisions about which 





some of our brethren make so much ader 
The Divine Providence makes no special 

rovisions. When the time comes for the 
ae to go down it goes down, and the 
sweet singer who is coming to the Tabernacle 
is crushed and consumed as inevitably as the 
poor rogue who is going to State Prison, as 3 
see them going now and then up that road. 
Bridges solid as the arches under the world 
bear you over safely, though an atheist build 
them. Bridges with a fault in their design, 
or weakness in their staying-frames, go down, 
though they are baptized in prayers by the 
holy saints. Churches burn as well as thea- 
tres, and factories as well as churches, and 
the poor creatures die in the one as in the 
other, dismally, and without distinction of 
sinner or saint, but for human insight and 
honesty and care. The one thing God will 
not do is to draw a line of special favor be- 
tween those who are crushed by the tower of 
Siloam and those who escape, on the ground 
that these are better and those worse, or that 
we can do good things by merely saying good 
words, or find safety in faith when we work 
with bad material. The true faith in God’s 
providence is faith in solid stone and iron, so 
put together as to be equal to every need 
when you want to build a bridge, and in 
am, that will not wrap you in flame before 
you know where you are, in great buildings 
where there is always danger from fire. 

Then we must learn this lesson from such 


calamities: that while there can be no such 


special providence as men dream about in 
heaven, there can be one on the earth, We 


can all take hold and do our share of this 


serious and solemn work, and so win the 


reward of a greater safety to human life 


through the whole community, or we can all 


scamp our work, and become part and parcel 
of a special improvidence under which the 


people die. 

he third lesson is thatjthose who insist on 
teaching and trying to live outa faith in God 
which recognizes as a first principle His own 


steadfast laws, and insist on it that these laws 


must be recognized in our life, or life comes 
to naught, teach and live a true doctrine 
which will be just as true in any world we 
ever reach as it is in this,and by consequence 
all teachings which would tamper with the 
divine sequences, and teach men so, must be 
least and last in the kingdom of heaven. 
And then this lesson last of all: that we 
are not left to our own poor resources in this 
great struggle, but are forever maintained 
and heartened by the instant help of God. 
He sends His prophets and priests and seers 
through all the ages to help us in our trou- 
ble and dismay. They come for the inner 
life and the outer, for the body and the soul, 
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for the life that now is and that which is 
to come; to teach us how to do better 
work as well as how to Jive better lives; to 
make things safer for us here, and forever to 
heal the hurts we get in the double battle 
if there be any healing that can reach us, or 
if we are for this time beyond all this to light 
the lamp of a sure hope of a better life and a 
better time. It seems to me these hurts and 
ills come not so much by divine permission 
as in the face of the divine remonstrance. 
Let that be as it may, there is a divine spirit, 
an eternal love and pity, bending over our 
mistakes and sins. as the wise and good physi- 
cian bends over those through which his 
patient has brought on some sore hurt, and 
out of the heart of that love and pity comes 
all our healing. It sent the Christ, and the 
saints, and the multitude no man can num- 
ber, which have been saviours in their own 
way and their own degree, and that eternal 
love and pity is God.—From a on by 
Robert Collyer, in the Chicago Tribune of Jan. 
15th. 





THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
[These remarks, from an essay by Dr. 


Dewey, which we find in a late number of 


the Christian Register, set forth very clearly 


the truth that religion does not stand in 
antagonism to the social enjoyment of life. 
The writer very justly affirms that “true 
religion should be lovely in the eyes of 
society.”’] 

There is one example of this which I am 
the more disposed to mention, because it 
comes from what is commonly considered as 
the ascetic side of religion. It is that of the 
celebrated statesman and philanthropist, Wil- 
liam Wilberforce. “The difference between 
him and his fellow Christians,” says a notice 
of him soon after his death, in the Edinburg 
Review, “consisted in the exhibition which 
he made of his religion. A piety so profound 
was never so entirely free from asceticism. 
It was allied to all the pursuits and all the 
innocent pleasures of life; we might almost 
say, to all its blameless whims and humors. 
With a settled peace of mind, arising from 
his piety, he felt that perfect freedom which 
enabled him to give the reins to his constitu- 
tional vivacity ; and the most devotional of 
men was at the same time the most playful 
and exhilarating of companions. His pres- 
ence was as fatal to dullness as to immorality. 
His mirth was as irresistible as the first 
laughter of childhood.” Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said of Wilberforce that he was “ the 
most amusable of all men;”’ and yet his 
character was one of the grand bulwarks of 
’ the most devoted piety in England. 














And I thus instance and signalize it, for 
the sake both of religion and virtue. They 
belong together. We utterly mistake in our 
culture when we make our religion unamiable 
or our amiableness undevout. The majestic 
and the lowly, the solemn and the gay are to 
meet in our humanity —to meet and mutually 
to relieve, soften and exalt each other. Your 
virtue will grow dwarfish and worldly if you 
sever it from the high and central reverence 
of religion. Nor yet do I want to see in any 
man’s character a too exclusive religiousness. 
I do not want to see what you call an Apos- 
tolic sanctity in any man’s face. I want to 
see the lights and shadows of human feeling 
blending upon it and beautifying each other. 
It is said of Wilberforce that “ pathos and 
drollery, solemn musings and playful fancies, 
yearnings of the soul over the tragic, and the 
most contagious mirth over the ludicrous 
events of life, all rapidly succeeding each 
other, and all harmoniously because uncon- 
sciously blended, threw over his conversation 
a spell which no prejudice, dullness nor ill- 
humor could resist.” 

So after his measure and manner let it be 
with every man. Solemn let his musings be 
and playful his fancies; deep and dear his 
devotion, and free for every happy mood his 
life and conversation. He need not ask 
whether admiration will follow; let him be 
sure that it will follow. Social admiration is 
unchained at this day as it never was before. 
It is getting free from bondage to caste, to 
rank, to wealth, and all worldly distinctions. 
Every day the ocean of human affections is 
rising higher and higher, and above its serene 
and majestic flood I see a throne set ; it is 
the throne of highest Goodness. Oh! if be- 
neath that enthroned Loveliness men could 
learn to live, in the lowliness of prayer and 
the gayety of innocence, in the heroism of 
self-control and the beauty of freedom, then 
were fulfilled that old prophecy to the Church 
of sanctity at once od goodness, “ Lift thine 
eyes round about thee and see; they shall 
come to thee; thy sons shall come from far, 
and fair daughters be nursed at thy side; 
then shalt thou see and flow together; and 
thy heart shall fear, and thy heart shall be 
enlarged.” 


So 
PHYSICAL DEGENERATION CAUSED BY WAR. 


Five million men are under arms in Eu- 
rope. These five million include the very 
flower of the population—those least liable to 
death under the natural and normal condi- 
tions of life; and it is proved, beyond doubt, 
by army physicians, that in our military hos- 
pitals, as, for instance, in that of the Val de 
Grace, at Paris, that the mortality of soldiers 
is double and treble that of the remainder of 
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the population in civil life. How much of 
valuable labor does this system take away 
from the workshop, the hearth and the fam 

ily? And during this time what becomes of 
the five million women who ought to be the 
companions of these men, and of the families 
which should be the fruit of their marriages ? 


When, throughout the surface of the civil- 
ized world, we see every year the return of 
spring and renovated life everywhere, then 
also, at the sound of the drum and at the 
summons of the trumpet, the young men, our 
laboring youth, are called to present them- 
selves in each district before the representa- 
tives of the central authority of the country. 
They come in parties, with ribbons in their 
hats. These young men are but food for 
cannon, and these representatives of authority 
are only ordered to judge of the quality of 
thesupply. And when they have them ranged 
like beasts for sale, they compel them to take 
off the garments which protect their modesty 
and to do violence to their feelings of shame. 
They make them naked in each other’s pres- 
ence like brutes. Then they examine them, 
they handle them, they turn them round, 
they open their mouths as if they were horses 
or dogs, in order to see their teeth, and finally 
they draw them up in two flocks, like sheep 
and goats in the gospel parable. On the 
one tide are the robust, the handsome, the 
agile, those whose hands are clever in the use 
of tools, and whose vigorous blood is fitted to 
multiply on earth a healthy and strong race ; 
and, on the other side, are the weak, the lame, 
the maimed, the deaf, the one-eyed, all those 
who may be considered as the ones to be 
eliminated (if it were permitted to use the 
term in speaking of the sacred subject of 
human nature). 


And all this accomplished, then the pub- 
lic authorities assume a grave countenance, 
and pronounce those youths, whom they have 
so carefully selected, as the best to be found 
“good for slaughter ( bon pour boucherie”’). 
Yes, good for the slaughter of the battlefield, 
and for the deadly demoralization of the 
barracke, 


And then they say to the others, to those 
whom they do not deem fit for the bullet or 
for the bayonet thrust, “ You are good enongh 
for marriage and for labor!” Alas, that such 
things should be done in this aineteenth cen- 
tury and amongst the greatest nations in the 
world—amongst Europeans calling themselves 
civilized and Christian! These things show 
the reason why the population of France is 
increased so slowly. And yet we wonder at 
the misery and degradation of our populace, 
at their sufferings and their vices.—M. Passy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BOARDING HOMES. 

Well would it be if Friends having the 
means at their command would seriously 
consider the benefits and need of such insti- 
tutions as the Clinton Street Boarding Home 
for Girls, editorially spoken of in last week’s 
Intelligencer, not only for the “lads and 
lasses”” who may have come from country 
homes to earn their living in the crowded 
cities, and who ofttimes get a smaller com- 
pensation, in reality, than if they had been 
content with farm work or domestic employ- 
ments; but also for those (especially women) 
more advanced in years, who, from various 


causes, find themselves left with but small - 


incomes. These often have to accept of 
cheap, poor board, in uncongenial families, 
with but few of the comforts now regarded 
as almost absolutely necessary. 

It is probable Friends have a much smaller 
proportion of such in profession with them 
than other religious bodies, yet we find, even 
amongst us, many to whom homes of this 
kind would be a great blessing, were they 
provided under our own supervision. 

In the past few years an effort has been 
made to establish such an institution amongst 
Friends, but it seems difficult to awaken an 
active interest in it. Surely there needs a 
revival of the apostolic injuuction, “ As we 
have therefore opportunity let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.” 

That eminent Friend and philanthropist, 
Richard Reynolds, considered the talent for 
accumulation of money as the meanest of all 
talents, and yet for its proper use we must 
give an account as just stewards. 

If we are enabled to give more liberally 
than others it is cause of thankfulness that 
our Heavenly Father has put it in our power 
to benefit His creatures. 

The Jewish law required that one-tenth of 
a man’s income should be given for religious 
purposes, and, doubtless, the object was to 
prevent the tendency to selfishness and the 
hoarding up of money and other possessions. 
There are some who still regard this as obli- 
gatory on them, so far as doing good is con- 
cerned, and it would be well for us all to 
reflect whether we should not be more 
thoughtful of our duty in this respect. 

The demands on us for the support of our 
own religious organization are far less, in 
proportion, than, perhaps, any other; there- 
fore, a greater claim rests on us to expend our 
surplus for the good of others. 

The times are now very stringent, and 
many of us are seriously affected by them, 
but none more so than those in moderate 
circumstances, for whom a Friends’ Boarding 
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House, with low board, yet with modern 
conveniences, would be a blessing and a 
source of rejoicing. 

Although there has been much to discour- 
age those interested in this movement, there 
has still been an abiding hope that the end 
will, in time, be attained, and this hope en. 
courages to perseverance. Within the past 
year some very liberal contributions have 
een received and, a charter is about to be 
secured from the court. Over 3,600 dollars 
are now in hand and bearing interest, with 
nearly 3,000 dollars subscribed and consid- 
ered available when needed for the purchase 
of a property; but this total is very far 
short of what would be required for the 
successful working of such an institution. 
Henry M. Laing, No. 30 N. Third street, is 
the treasurer, to whom those who are willing 
to aid can send their donations. 


J. M. T., Jr. 
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now advanced in life to middle age, who» 
sometimes ask of an aged friend, as a great 

favor, the recital of a little poem, in just the- 
sing-song tone, which touched their childish 

hearts so many years ago. 

Another instance occurs to me of a dear 
and very aged friend, who, a short time before 
her death, as she lay in a half unconseious- 
state, would repeat scriptural passages or 
cherished sayings of departed friends, together 
with her own thoughts, all in that measured, 
chanting tone which she had never used be- 
fore. 

Therefore, while I believe it necessary tc 
encourage the use of clear, distinct and coa- 
versational tones in public speaking, I do 
believe there are certain frames of mind ir 
which the singing tone is almost unavoidable 

E. J.T. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


It has ever been recommended that Friends 
should live within the bounds of their circum- 
stances, and thus not only be enabled to pay 
ail just debts, but have a surplus for declin- 
ing years. 

Whilst we should be prompt to aid our lese 
fortunate fellow-beings, we are also requirec 
to use our best efforts to support ourselves. 

We desire to call atteution to the advan- 
tages of “The Mutual Aid Association of 
Friends,” the meetings of which are held at 
Race Street Meeting house, on the first and 
third Sixth-day eveuings of each month. We 
believe it is the only organization of the kind 
amongst Friends, and that its plan of opera- 
tion is not generally understood. : 

In this organization, by the payment of an 
entrance fee (proportionate to the age) and 
15 cents weekly ($7.80 in the course of the 
year), a person secures five dollars per week. 
in case of sickness, and in the event of death 
fifty dollars is paid towards the funeral ex- 
penses. This payment is not alone due to 
those who may be deemed poor, but it is the 
right of all, thus making no unjust diserimi- 
nation. 

Those whose business prospects are good, 
and whose present means large, may think 
they never will need such aid, but we all 
know that, from various causes, riches may 
take wings and leave those who have pos- 
sessed them in a destitute condition, and when 
sickness or death occurs such a provision 
would be of great service. 

Moreover, we would urge that this is, as 
its name indicates, a mutual aid, and that 
every member is aiding every other member 
in providing for possible contingencies, and 
it is far better to assist persons to help them 


Yor Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INTONATION IN PREACHING, 


It has occurred to me that too much may 
be said against the customary intonation prac- 
tised by our preachers. a3 

In pure reasoning the speaker's voice takes 
up its ordinary conversational tones, intensi- 
fied according to circumstances; but a mes- 
sage of heavenly love, borne through the 
human interpreter, more often comes to our 
ears in that melodious, chanting tone, which 
I frankly confess was always welcome to me. 
Can we not, now, all recall the sweet voices 
of many loved ministers in the Society gone 
from our midst forever, whose tones still echo 
through the halls‘of memory, and bring back 
with them the same feelings we experienced 
when heard by the outward ear,—a sense of 
the fullness of God’s love, a flowing, indeed, 
of His spirit around us, bringing a more ardent 
desire for closer companionship with Him. 
Long after the speaker’s voice had ceased, its 
tones vibrated on the heart, and left a holy 
calm which even the remembrance of the 
voice will again restore. 

May not this tendency to intone spring 
from a simple and poetic nature, and also 
from a love of melody? In the early days 
of poetic composition, the inspired rhymers 
always chanted or intoned their verses, and 
what poet of the present day will be found 
who does not give a sing-song measure to the 
reading of his own verses; or what lover of 

oetry but will croon over some favorite bal- 
ad, rather than give it formal utterance? 
And do we not all remember with greatest 
pleasure those little poems chanted to us in 
our childhood by our older friends? An in- 
cident presents itself to my mind of two men, 
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‘selves than to encourage a dependence on 
others. 

The larger the membership of organiza- 
tions of this kind, and the greater their ac 
cumulated funds, the more efficient they are; 
we, therefore, call on our young Friends espe- 
‘cially to come forward and join our ranks 
‘whilst their entrance fee will be less than it 
‘will be later in life. Youth has no sure gua- 
rantee against sickness and death. 

Fire insurance is now considered most pru- 
dent for all business men, ard life insurance 
is likewise wisely participated in by large 
numbers, rich and poor, young and middle- 
aged, and why, therefore, should there not be 
in the “Mutual Aid” a partial insurance 
against the pecuniary privations consequent 
on confinement to a sick-room? Let each 
seriously consider this matter, and be dis- 
posed to aid others whilst benefitting them- 
selves. 

Copies of the Constitution and Rules can 
be had of the Secretary at 22 N. Seventh st., 
Philadelphia. 

President, M. Dawson Richards; Vice- 
President, Elisha Fogg; Treasurer, Isaac G. 
Tyson; Secretary, Alfred Moore; Assistant 
Secretary, Rebecca L. Tyson; Trustees— Wm. 
Hawkins, Samuel S. Ash, John Saunders; 
‘Visiting Committee—Thompson Shourds, Jo- 
sephine L. Moore, Walker Matson, Ruth A. 
B. Richards, Charles Adams, Hannah F. 


Barnett. 
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Tae New Votume.—In entering upon the 
editorial work of the thirty-fourth year of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, we hesitate to make 
any promises for the future, except the assur- 
ance that we will let no effort be relaxed; 
and that, as ever, we shall hope for the co- 
operation of all among our readers who unite 
with us in the feeling that a medium of com- 
munication, presenting matters of special in- 
terest for the Society of Friends, tends to 
strengthen the bond of brotherhood among 
us. 

Believing, as we assuredly do, that all the 
divine purposes are working themselves out, 
and that the hand of wisdom and of bene- 
ficent power is manifest in the unfolding 
events of the day, we intend to continue our 
references to all important matters of general 
interest. The advocacy of the true and the 
just is not confined to any portion of the 


community; but the very high profession of 
our Society should impel those of our house- 
hold of faith to be specially faithful in the 
promotion of the cause of righteousness upon 
the earth. The advocacy of the principles of 
Civil and Religious Liberty in their widest 
sense, of Temperance and moderation in all 
things; of Peace and justice everywhere, 
and of sound education in its broadest sig- 
nificance, are not our testimonies exclusively, 
but belong to the whole Christian world. But 
we cannot forget that our fathers were 
pioneers of truth, and feel most zealous to be 
found advancing in the pathway which they 
trod so faithfully. Each day and age has 
its special work, and the work of to day, not 
the glorification of the achievements of the 
past, should mainly engage our attention. 

An increase of subscribers wi!] put it in 
our power to increase the attractions of the 
paper correspondingly, and we hope our 
friends will use their influence in commending 
it to others when it may be done with pro- 
priety. If the Intelligencer is now a welcome 
visitor at many firesides, we naturally desire 
to send it to many more, and we want the co- 
operation of present subscribers. 


— ee: 





Tae Liprary oF Race Street MontTHLY 
MeetinG.—This valuable collection of books 
is now placed in its new home, the large room 
on the ground floor of the recently improved 
building, and will very soon be open to the 
use of Friends. It is desirable that it should 
be generally known to our members that this 
library is entirely free for their use, and that 
a pleasant and commodious reading room is 
proviced, which will be an attraction to 
studious readers who may desire to consult 
the books. 

We can heartily commend this library to 
the liberality of Friends, and believe that in 
its new room it will have a future of very 
extended usefulness. Parents may encourage 
their children to seek the acquaintance of 
the attractive books on the shelves without 
fear of their meeting with anything likely to 
endanger good morals, or corrupt the taste. 
We believe that this institution may be a 
nucleus around which an extensive and 
widely useful library will grow; and that it 
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will be likely to be an important means of 
culture to our ycuth, as well as a convenience 
to Friends generally. 

Timely notice will be given of the comple- 
tion of the arrangements, and of the times at 
which the Library will be opened for readers 
and borrowers. 


Tue New York Society fur the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, send us their second 
annual report, which sets forth the objects of 
the organization, the legal enactment which 
incorporates it, and the By-laws for its gov- 
ernment. 

The report of the Secretary shows that 
within the year just ended, 197 cases have 
been prosecuted by the Society, and 223 
children have been rescued from misery, and 
have been placed in circumstances favorable 
to virtue and healthy physical development. 
The milder instrumentality of remonstrance, 
and of occasional visita by the officers, are 
deemed far too numerous to be specialized. 

It is deeply gratifying to learn that the 
hiring out of young children as gymnasts, 
acrobats, circus-riders, etc., in the city of 
New York, has been entirely suppressed, and 
that it has received a severe check through- 
out the country. The treatment received by 
these little victims, as described by them- 
selves and others, is horrible, and the pleas- 
ure-seeking public is reminded that it is re- 
. sponsible for the continuation of this cruelty 
“zg Jong as it patronizes places where children 
are used in this way. 

The details of the most important cases 
which have received the care of the Society 
are given, and a cursory glance through the 
twenty-seven closely printed pages is a start- 
ling revelation of the undercurrent of most 
deadly cruelty which yet exists in the midst 
of the civilization of our greatest city. 

The suppression of these individual cases 
is only an abatement of the terrible evil. 
Nothing less than the elevation and Christian 
enlightenment of the whole people will ever 
secure due protection to unfortunate child- 
hood ; but it is well that the strong hand of 
the law should be felt in repression, while 


Christian light and love works more radically 
in its great mission of purification and eleva- 
tion. 


We have already spoken of the similar 
Society in Philadelphia, which is just enter- 
ing upon its labors. May it be as vigilant 
and vigorous in its work as its predecessor of 
New York has proved. 





MARRIED. 
PICKERING—TAYLOR.—On the 19th of Twelfth 
mo, 1876, in Yardleyville, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, with the approbation of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Henry @. Pickering to 
Lizzie W. Taylor, both of Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa. 
SAA AR LENE SS ALE A LT AES ECCT RN 


DIED. 


ALLEN —On the 10th of Seventh mo., 1875, at 
his residence, near Freeport, Harrison county, Ohio, 
Reuben Allen, in the 93d year of his age. He was 
born in Cecil county, Md., and removed to Ohio in 
1812. His wife, Joanna Allen, died on the 5th of 
Twelfth mo., 1869, in the 80th year of her age. 
Both these Friends were members of Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting. 

HAIGHT.—On the 11th of Second mo., 1877, at his 
residence, in Yarmouth, Ontario, Edward, son of 
Ephraim W. and Elizabeth M. Haight, in the 28th 
year of his age; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEWIS.—On the llth of First mo., 1877, at 
Doylestown, Pa., Mary W. Lewis, wife of Elijah 
Lewis. 








HANDWRITING. 


It is a law of our nature, indelibly written 
there by the hand of our Creator, that the 
handwriting of each individual person shall 
be different from that of every other peraon, 
and, to a large degree, characteristic. This, 
we think, is a point too often overlooked by 
the teachers of penmanship. While they 
seek to give ease and uniformity to the “hand” 
of their pupil, they should never seek to alter 
its essential characteristics. 

It is this fact of difference in handwriting 
and its characteristics that underlies all the 
systems of deeds, wills, treaties, checks, bonds, 
etc , ete.; and if it were not for this law of 
difference, it is hard to conceive what possi- 
ble device or act could take the place of one’s 
signature as evidence of their will or wishes 
to an absent party. 

The first thing to be desired, then, is that 
your handwriting shall always be your own ; 
v. €., that you allow your native style to be 
king here, as you would your native talent 
in oratory or composition. 

The second is to write plainly. To form 
each letter distinctly, so that there shall be 
no need for guess-work on the part of the 
person who is to read it. You have no right 
to send your friend a Chinese puzzle, and 
expect him to spend, maybe, hours in de- 
ciphering it, and then call it a letter, 
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Especially should care be taken to write all 
names of persons and places very distinctly. 
Ex Judge Leland, of Boston, has often said 
to the writer, that the clerks of the Probate 
Court at Dedham could make out everything 
in a will or deed but the names of persons, 
those they can’t guess at. Why will not our 
lawyers pay some attention to this? 

The third need is uniformity, especially in 
writing your own name—your signature. We 
happened to hear the instructions recently 

iven a clerk in the employ of the Atlantic 

utual Insurance Co., New York, who was 
to sign certain papers thereafter: ‘ Write 
your name just as plainly and naturally as 
possible, and avoid all flourishes, and sign it 
every time alike as nearly as possible.” 

Our fourth rule, then, would be in his words 
italicized, “ Avoid all flourishes.” They take 
time, make trouble, do not look well, and 
often seriously interfere with the line below. 
“ Writing-masters” are apt to “show off” 
with them, bnt they should never find a place 
in the every-day penmanship of any one. 

Another element is rapidity. With some 
this is a gift; others may acquire it in a 
measure. Perhaps just here we ought to say 
that the ease and grace of handwriting de- 
pends on the pliability of the muscles of the 
fingers, wrists, and forearm. For this reason 
a boy brought up to manual labor, whose 
knuckles are spread, and joints clumsy, by 
hard work, cannot expect to attain the ease 
of a city-bred youth of elegant leisure. 
Practice will, however, do much toward in- 
creasing the speed of either hand. ‘There are 
some forms of letters that greatly aid any 
one desiring to write a “fast hand,” and a 
few of these we will point out. 

The small e occurs oftener than any other 
letter. It is a great help to make this in two 
ways, viz.: a looped e, like a small written /, 
and asmall capital cr. If this is done, when 
the last stroke of the preceding letter finishes 
at the bottom, as it does in writing “h” in 
“the,” then a looped e should be used. When 
the last stroke of the preceding letter ends 
at the top of the line,as “v” in “very,” 
then it is much easier and quicker to use the 
diminutive capital. 

There are two ways of writing small r. 
One is known as the looped r, the other as 
the v shaped r. The former is generally to 
be preferred, as it is more distinct, and less 
liable to be mistaken, and should always be 
used in writing proper names. The latter is 
more easily made. Small ¢ should be care- 
fully crosged, and i dotted. 

Extra strokes in making capitals should be 
omitted. Thus capital Z should be begun at 
the top, as the common upward stroke is a 
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waste of time, and the letter produced is not 
so plain. 


The regular capital M should be begun at 


the bottom, and finished without lifting the 
the pen ; while the capital made by enlarging 
the sma]! m should begin at the top; and the 
same for n. 


Capital J should always come below the 
line, and J never. In initials of names this 
is very important, for no one can say whether 
the J isa J,or the J is J, as they are fre- 
quently written both above the line. 

The following rules should be carefully 
read, and followed by all who would write 
well 

1, Write your own “hand.” Improve it 
as you will, but keep it your own. 

2. Write plainly, forming every letter, and 
especially take pains to make all proper nouns 
or unusual words very legible. 

3. Write as uniformly as possible, and 
especially when writing your name or signa- 
ture. 

4, Avoid all flourishes. 

On your ability to follow these simple 
rules may depend your chance of obtaining 
a situation, and consequently your future 
usefulness and prosperity. 

While to those who are writing for the 
press, or aspire to do so, we have simply to 
say that they often fail to gain a hearing on 
account of the “bad copy” they present. 
Write your MSS. plainly, legibly. Insert no 
such puzzles as the word “truly ” which the 
Congregationalist published in fac simile Oct. 
25, 1876. I am sure that if writers only 
knew the immense trouble that illegible copy 
gives to editors and compositors, they would 
use more pains in the future with their hand- 
writing.—Flactem, in the Congregationalist. 


THE RECLUSES OF LLANGOLLEN. 

[From “ Random Notes of Travel” pub- 
lished in the Friend we take the following 
account of two remarkable women, long famil- 
iarly known as “ The Ladies of Liangollen.”} 


The celebrated Madame de Genlis has 
given the following graphic narrative of the 
“Fair Recluses of Liangollen:” “ During 
my residence in England nothing struck me 
so much as the delicious cottage of Llan- 
gollen, in North Wales. The manner in 
which I became acquainted with it is this: 
During our long stay at Bury, a small com- 
pany of five or six persons, including our- 
selves, met every evening, from seven till half 
past ten, and passed the time very agreeably. 
One night, friendship happened to be the 
subject of conversation, and I declared that 
I would, with pleasure, undertake a long 
journey to see two persons who had long been 
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united by the bonds of genuine friendship. 


‘Well, madam,’ replied Mr. Stuart, (now 
Lord Castlereagh) ‘go to Llangollen; you 
will there see a model of perfect friendship 
which will afford you the more delight, as it 
is exhibited by two ladies who are yet young 
and charming in every respect. 
like to hear the history of Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby? ‘It would give 
me the greatest pleasure.’ ‘I will relate it to 
you.’ Atthese words the company drew nearer 
to Mr. Stuart—we formed a little circle round 
him, and after recollecting himself for a few 
minutes, he thus began his narrative: ‘ Lady 
Eleanor Butler, daughter of the Earl of Or- 
mond, was born ia Dublin. She was left an 
orphan while in her cradle, and possessing an 
ample fortune, together with an amiable dis- 
position and a beautiful person, her hand was 
solicited by many belonging to the first 
families in Ireland. At an early age she 
manifested a great repugnance to giving her- 
self a master. This love of independence 
which she never dissembled, did no injury to 
her reputation ; her conduct has always been 
irreproachable, and no female is more highly 
distinguished for sweetness of temper, mod- 
esty, and all the virtues which adorn her sex. 
In childhood a tender attachment took place 
between her and Miss Ponsonby, by an acci- 
dent which made a deep impression on their 
imagination. They had no difficulty in per- 
suading themselves that heaven hal formed 
them for each other; that is, that it had de- 
signed each of them to devote her existence 
to the other, so that they might glide together 
down the stream of life, in the bosom of 
ace, the most intimate friendship, and de- 
icious independence. This idea their sensi- 
bility was destined to realize. Their friend- 
~- gradually grew stronger with their years, 
and they mutually engaged never to sacrifice 
their liberty or to part from each other, and 
formed the design of withdrawing from the 
world and of settling in some sequestered re- 
treat. Having heard of the charming scenery 
of Wales, they absconded from their friends 
for the purpose of fixing upon their future 
residence. They visited Llangollen, and 
there on the summit of a low hill, they found 
a little deserted cottage, with the situation of 
which they were delighted. Here they re- 
solved to form their establishment. Mean- 
while the guardians of the young fugitives 
rent — after them, and they were con- 
veyed back to Dublin; but they declared 
they would return to their hill as soon as they 
should become of age. According|y at twenty- 
one, in spite of the entreatjes and remonstran- 
ces of their relatives and friends, trey quitted 
Ireland forever and flew to Llangollen. Miss 
Ponsonby is not rich, but Lady Eleanor pos- 





sesses a considerable fortune. She purchased 
the little hut, and the property on the hill, 
where she built a cottage, very simple in ex- 
ternal appearance, but the interior of which 
displays the greatest elegance. On the top of 
the hill, she has formed about the house a 


Would you | court and flower garden; a hedge of rose 


bushes is the only enclosure that surrounds 
this rural habitation. On the side of the hill, 
some ancient pines of prodigious height were 
preserved ; fruit trees were planted, and a 
great number of cherry trees, which produce 
the best and finest cherries in Britain. The 
two friends likewise possess a farm for their 
cattle, with a pretty farm-house, and a kitch- 
en garden close by. In this sequestered abode 
these two extraordinary persons, with minds 
equally cultivated, and accomplishments 
equally pleasing, have now resided ten years 
without ever having been absent from it a 
single night. Nevertheless they are not un- 
sociable; they sometimes pay visits to the 
neighboring gentry, and receive with the 
greatest politeness travelers on their way to 
and from Ireland, who are recommended to 
them by any of their old friends.’ 

“ This account strongly excited my curiosi- 
ty and produced the same effect on Mademoi- 
selle d’Orleans and my two young compan- 
ions. We determined the same night to set 
out immediately for Liangollen. It was the 
latter end of July when we arrived there. 
This place has not the rich appearance of 
the English villages in general, but nothing 
can equal the cleanliness of the houses, and 
among the lower classes of any country, this 
is an infallible proof of abundance. Lian- 
gollen, surrounded with woods and meadows, 
clothed with the freshest verdure, is situated 
at the foot of the hill belonging to the two 
friends which there forms a majestic pyramid, 
covered with trees and flowers. We arrived 
at the cottage, the only object of our journey, 
an hour before sunset. 

“The two friends had received in the 
morning, by a messenger, the letter which 
Mr. Stuart had given me for them. We 
were received with a grace, a cordiality and 
kindness, of which it would be impossible for 
me to give any idea. I could not turn my 
eyes from these two ladies, rendered so inter- 
esting by their friendship, and so extraordi- 
nary on account of their way of life. I per- 
ceived in them none of that vanity which 
takes delight in the surprise of others. Their 
mutual attachment, and their whole conduct, 
evince such simplicity, that astonishment soon 
gives way to softer emotions ; all they do and 
say, breathes the utmost frankness and -sin- 
cerity. One circumstance that I cannot help 
remarking is, that after living so many years 
in this sequestered retreat, they speak French 
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with equal fluency and purity. . . . An 
excellent library, composed of the best Eng- 
lish, French and Italian authors, affords them 
an inexhaustible source of diversified amuse- 
ment and solid occupation ; for reading is not 
truly profitable except when a person has 
time to read again. 

“The interior of the house is delightful on 
account of the just proportion and distribu- 
tion of the apartments, the elegance of the 
ornaments and the furniture, and the admir- 
able view which you enjoy from all the win- 
dows; the drawing-room is adorned with 
charming landscapes, drawn and colored from 
nature by Miss Ponsonby ; and their solitary 
habitation is filled with embroidery by them 
both, of wonderful execution. Miss Ponson- 
by, who writes the finest hand I ever saw, has 
copied a number of select pieces in verse and 
prose, which she has ornamented with vig- 
nettes and arabeeques, in the best taste, and 
which form a valuable collection. Thus the 
arts are cultivated there with equal modest 
‘and success, and their productions are ad- 
mired with a feeling that is not experienced 
elsewhere; the spectator observes with de- 
light that so much merit is secure, in this 
peaceful retreat, from the shafts of satire and 
envy. 

“ Miss Seward, the clever and amusing gos- 
sip, says of the ‘ladies’ whom she rhapsod- 
izes as the enchantresses of Plas Newydd: 
* Lady Eleanor is of middle height and some- 
what beyond embonpoint as to plumpness; 
her face round and fair, with the glow of lux- 
uriant health. She has not fine features, but 
they are agreeable; enthusiasm in her eye, 
hilarity and benevolence in her smile. Ex- 
haustless is her fund of historic and tradition- 
ary knowledge, and of everything passing in 
the present eventful period. I am informed 
these ladies speak most of the modern lan- 
guages. Of the Italian poets, especially of 
Dante, they are warm admirers. Miss Pon- 
sonby is taller than her friend, and is neither 
slender nor otherwise, but very graceful. We 
see through her veil of shadowy reserve that 
all the talents and accomplishments which 
enrich the mind of Lady Eleanor, exist with 
equal powers in this her charming friend.’ 

“ Later in life Charles Mathews thus de- 
scribes them: ‘As they are seated, there is 
not one point to distinguish them from men ; 
the dresses and powdering of their hair, their 
well starched neckcloths, the upper part of 
their habits, which they always wear even at 
a dinner party, made precisely like men’s 
coats, with regular black beaver hats, every 
thing contributing to this resemblance. To 
crown all they had crop heads, which were 
rough, bushy, and white as snow !’ 

“ The ladies were according to their means, 


charitable to the aged, sick and infirm, but 
had been taught by experience that the best 
way to help the poor laborer was to give him 
employment. Although their farm contained 
only thirteen acres of land, three men, and in 
hay harvest an additional number of men 
and poor women were employed, with two 
ladies’ maids, and three female servants in 
the house. By the aid of these male hands 
they made every inch of their land produc- 
tive, and every hedge, fence and walk pleasant 
to the sight, well answering their end, and 
the house healthy, orderly and comfortable. 
In employing the laboring classes, they were 
as wise and praiseworthy as the Society of 
Friends. 

“ The ladies were deemed all powerful in- 
tercessors with the magistracy and the gov- 
ernment. Many a mother has stood twirling 
her apron at that dark threshold, whilst re- 
counting her sorrowful tale about her Tom 
or Will having got into a scrape, and conse- 
quent durance, and had her burden lightened 
by the sympathetic countenance of Lady 
Eleanor, being at the same time edified by 
the wholesome advice of Miss Ponsonby. 
Fancy recalls her brightened face, and 
lightened step as she turned away with the 
much desired promise of their advocacy. Their 
influence proved sufficient to save the life of 
one yonng man who had been sentenced to 
death for forgery. Their qualities were such 
that their whole lives were spent in perform- 
ing worthy deeds. Good actions like sweet 
herbs have 2 retentive perfume. May their 
memory be long cherished as a virtuous ex- 
ponent of that paternal and sympathetic life 
of the upper order which knits class to class, 
and has a strong refining influence on the 
poor and lowly. 

“ In 1829 the faithful friendship was severed 
by removing from this earthly scene Lady 
Eleanor Butler at the age of ninety, and her 
friend two years later.” 


8m 
From the Toledo Blade. 
PROGRESS OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 


The human race has more, perhaps, to ex- 

ct from the advancement of chemical 

nowledge than from developments in any 
other branch of science. Chemistry is so in- 
terwoven with almost everything that enters 
into our daily life that every new discovery 
must, almost infallibly, prove of the widest- 
spread importance. The rapid progress of 
most of the useful arts, in later years, is very 
largely due to the assistance which careful 
research has afforded them. Chemistry proper 
is but a few years over a century old, but 
in that time it has accomplished more for 
mankind than any of the known sciences. Its 
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only competitor in this respect is mechanical 
engineering. 

It has examined compounds, determined 
the nature of complex substances, explained 
the rationale of manufacturing processes, and 
pointed out improvements in method, great 
economies in practice and superior perfection 
of product, in every branch of manufacture. 
It has created many manufactures, which 
would never have been heard of, but for it. 


Conspicuous among these is the process of 


making carbonate of soda from sea salt, which 
is the first child of modern chemistry, and is 
an interest in England second only to iron 
and cotton, and from which a hundred other 
important interests—glass-blowing for in- 
stance—depend. The manufacture of iron 
and steel has been immensely improved by 
chemistry—its latest achievement being the 
Bessemer process. 

But nowhere has chemistry produced more 
wonderful results in the past few years than 
in its treatment of coal oil. A score of years 
ago the people knew that there was a black, 
slimy, ill-smelling oil, oozing from the ground 
in certain localities, of the nature of which 
or its origin no one knewor cared much. The 
only use attempted to be made of it was for 
medicinal purposes, an idea that originated, 
probably, in the same manner that the fellow 
concluded his cur was a good coon dog—be- 
cause he bad been tried for everything else, 
and found utterly worthless. Shrewd specu- 
lators bottled some of the stuff, labeled it 
“ Seneca Oil,” “ Rock Oil,” or “ Petroleum,” 
ascribed to it wonderful powers for the heal- 
ing of the ills of man and beast, and turned 
many honest pennies by its sale. 

Chemistry took, hold of the forbidding- 
looking substance, and has evolved from it 
more wonderful things than a magician of the 
Arabian Nights could have produced with 
all his necromancy. First and most impor- 
tant was the iJluminating kerosene, which 
has added so marvelously to the comfort of 
our homes that we wonder how a former gen- 
eration could have gotten along without it. 
The production of this article in the perfected 
condition that we use it involved difficulties 
that earlier in the world’s history would have 
required centuries to surmount. Chemistry 
triumphed over all in less than a decade. In 
addition to the illuminating oil it extracted 
naphtha, which supplants turpentine for many 
uses, and is applicable in many where turpen- 
tine is not; anda lubricating oil, which su- 
perseded other machinery oils by its superior 
excellence and cheapness. 

Nor did it stop here. The patient investi- 
gators and experimentors presently struck a 
vein which led to most wonderful results, at 
its very outset ; the repulsive-appearing tar 





was made to yield dyes and hues of a brilli- 
ancy and delicacy rivaling the gorgeous 
pencilings of the flowers, The rainbow’s 
splendid iris does not surpass them. Colors 
that have heretofore taxed the ingenuity of 
man to imitate, and cost a monarch’s ransom 
to produce, were made so plentifnl and cheap 
that the poorest maiden might array herself 
in them. 

But even this is now made to appear only 
the threshold of the kingdom which man will 
presently be invited by chemistry to take pos- 
session of. It has pointed thesneersof many 
scoffers at scientific truth that chemistry could 
pull a substance apart, but it was powerless to 
put it together again, or to construct it out of 
its constituents, assembled from other sources. 
This was never but partially true in regard 
to iporganic chemistry; it will soon be aa 
little true in reference to organic chemistry 
Chemists are learning with wonderful rapidi- 
ty to produce substances by synthesis, that 
have heretofore been regarded as only pro- 
ducible by the action of the mysterious force 
called life in some animal or vegetable organ- 
ism. The grand departure was made some 
years ago by the chemist Wohler, producing 
urea artificially by the synthesis of its compo- 
nents. The next discovery was the formation 
of the bitter oil of almonds, by the action of 
nitric acid upon benzol, by which an oil was 
produced at one-fortieth the cost of the genu- 
ine article, that was identical in every physi- 
cal and chemical peculiarity with the real cil 
expressed from bitter almonds. 

This triumph was followed by a still greater 
one, in the conversion of the carbolic acid ob- 
tained from coal tar, into salyclic acid—an 
expensive article, hitherto obtained with great 
difficulty from the bark of the white willow— 
salix alba—from which it takes its name. 
Salicylic acid promises to be of the greatest 
usefulness in medicine and the arts, and is 
already employed for a great variety of pur- 
poses. 

Two years ago it was announced that the 
culiar flavoring matter of the vanilla bean 
ad been successfully prepared from the sap 
of the pine tree, and the article so prepared 
bas met with unusual favor on account of its 
equal excellence, and greater cheapness, with 
the real vanilla. An artificial oil of cloves 
is the latest candidate for public favor. 

The success which has crowned these efforta 
indicates the wide range of the operations of 
synthetic chemistry in the future. Already 
chemists speak confidently of being able to 
produce a variety of alcohols and alkaloids 
that are now of great importance in medicine 
and thearts. We will not be surprised to hear 
soon of some scientist having formed quinia 
and morphia synthetically, and after that a 
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whole list of similar compounds, There is 
practically no limit to progress in this direc- 
tion, and each step gives man a larger control 
over the powers of nature. 

How often do we try and persevere in 
trying to make a sort of neat show of outer 
good qualities, without anything within to 
correspond, just like children who plant 
blossoms without any roots in the ground 
to make a pretty show for the hour! We 
find fault in our lives and we cut off the 
weed, but we do not root it up; we find 
something wanting in ourselves, and we 
supply it not by sowing the divine seed of 
heavenly principle, but by copying the deeds 
that the principle ought to produce.— Temple. 


—- —-—+ <0 


Gop 1s Our FatHER, heaven is His high 
throne, and this earth his footstool ; and 
while we sit around and meditate, or pray, 
one by one, as we fall asleep, He lifts us into 
His bosom, and our awaking is inside the 
gates of an everlasting world.— Mountford. 





LET THE SUNLIGHT IN. 


Throw wide the doors, the windows wide, 
And let the sunlight in; 

With Heaven’s first smile upon our home 
Let us the day begin. 


The sunlight with its warmth and cheer, 
How gladly at our will 

It throws a flood of golden light 
The darkest rooms to fill. 


Throw wide the doors, the windows wide, 
And let the sunlight through ; 

Let in the glory of tue morn, 
The day so fair and new. 


Let in the incense of the flowers, 
The sweet, life-giving air; 

Let in the matins of the birds, 
The gladness everywhere. 


Throw wide the doors, the windows wide, 
Make haste to greet the day ; 

Make haste before ber fragrant bloom 

’ And freshness fade away. 


Throw wide the windows of the heart, 
And let the morning light 

Into the darkened chambers where 
We hide our grief from sight. 


Throw wide the windows of the heart, 
And let the morning fair 

Chase from the sunless spirit all 
Its weight of brooding care. 


Look through the windows of the soul, 
Up to the blue of heaven, 

And meet the Father's answering love, 
To all so freely given. 


Fling wide the doors, the windows wide, 
And let the sunlight in; 
With God’s first smile upon our home 
Let us the day begin. 
—Lnberal Christian. E. B. 


From the Pen and Plow. 
HOME. 


BY JOHN YOUNG. 


“Our home is not where we are, but where we wish to 
be.”—D1amonp Dust. 


’Tis home where the heart is, wherever that be, 
In city, in desert, on mountain, in dell ; 

Not the grandeur, the number, the objects we see, 
But that which we love is the magical spell. 


Tis this gives the cottage a charm and a grace 
Which the glare of a palace but rarely has 
known; 
It is this, only this, and not station or place, 
Which gives being to pleasure, which makes it 
our own. 


Like the dove on the waters, a rest-place to find, 
In vain for enjoyment o’er nations we roam ; 
Home only can yield real joy to the mind, 
And THERB, where the HEART is, there only is 
HOME. 


— wr) 
“A sense of an earnest will, 
To help the lowly-living; 
And a terrible heart-thrill, 
If you’ve no power of giving; 
An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless ; 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless; 
The world is wide,—these things are small; 


They may be nothing,—but they are all.” 
—Milnes. 


———_+-—~ew - 


FUNERAL FLOWERS. 


Etiquette is made to do pretty severe duty, 
on occasions of joy and of sorrow alike, in 
this poorly organized, conventional world, in- 
to which all we people of so-called civilized 
communities are born and bred. The rules 
which measure one’s congratulations on a 
marriage by the value of a wedding present, 
and one’s sympathy at a funeral by the cost 
of the “floral tribute,” are about equally 
rigid and equally meaningless. A hundred 
dollars’ worth of felicitation expressed in a 
silver tea-pot for a bride, and twenty dollars’ 
worth of sorrow in a crown, cross, anchor, 
wreath or other fashionable funeral emblem 
for the decoration of a coffin, have their 
premiums or their discounts in the joy and 
sorrow market, according to the price of 
silver-ware and the crops of flowers, and the 
fashion of bridals and burials that may hap- 
pen to prevail. 

The fashion of flowers at marriage feasts 
is one that need never be complained of. 
The lilies and rozes may symbolize, in their 
rapid fading, the perishable nature of most 
of the conjugal love that begins among flow- 
ers and finery and has no more solid basis, 
But it is better to begin marriage among the 
roses of life, in view of a possible crop of 
thorns; and it is best to have no waste of 
flowers over the dead, to whom their colors 
and their odors are alike nothingness. In 
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plain, common phraseology, the floral tribute 
business at funerals has been abominably, 
disgustingly and vulgarly overdone. Polite 
people, who feel that this is a fact, cannot 
send back from their houses of mourning the 
trash in flowers that their good friends have 
sent to express their sympathy and perhaps 
obtain mention of their names in the reports 
of the funeral services. But they can guard 
against the business by such a notice as this 
which we find appended to a funeral an- 
nouncement in a New York paper : 

“Tt is the particular request of the family 
that no floral tributes be sent.” 

Some courage was needed to give this 
notice, but who can dispute its perfect pro- 
priety, in view of the vexation and distress 
that so many families in affliction are sub- 
jected to by avalanches of fantastically ar- 
ranged ornaments in flowers with which they 
are apt to be overwhelmed in their hours of 
keenest sorrow? It may be avery bad thing 
for the florists and the manufacturers of sym- 
bolic sorrow to have the funeral flower busi- 
ness go out of fashion. But they must try 
and flourish on human happiness, and not on 
human grief; and they must prepare to ac- 
cept the indisputable and inevitable fact that 
orders for “ floral tributes” for funerals are 
beginning to be considered vulgar as well as 
senseless.— Evening Bulletin. 





































due to the slow subsidence of the State of 
New Jersey, which sinks now at the rate of 
about sixteen inches in a century. If this 
sinking has been uniform, 3,000 years would 
have caused a sinking of forty feet, and thus 
the forest may, 3,000 years ago, have been 
thirty feet above tide water, while now it is 
ten feet below, and buried under the deposits 
carried on top of it by every flood.— Manu- 
facturer and Builder. 





PapPER.—The novel uses to which paper 
has been put of late years as a substitute for 
wood, iron, cloth, ete., have not exhausted 
the directions in which it may be made ser- 
viceable to mankind. It is reported from 
England that an officer of the Royal Navy 
has obtained a patent for sheathing iron ves- 
sels with paper to protect them from corro- 
sion and the gathering on them of sea grasses 
and barnacles. It is said that paper was 
used on the bottom of a vessel in the dock at 
Portsmouth for some other purpose, and that 
the officer obtained his patent because, on the 
return of the vessel to the dock, after a voy- 
age, he discovered that every part of the 
vessel below the water line was covered with 
weeds, grasses and barnacles except the 
papered portion. He has since experimented 
with paper as a protector of ships’ bottoms, 
and finds that when a cement or water proof 
paper is used, it is the best and cheapest 
material for protecting iron.—Public Ledger. 





“THErR STRENGTH Is TO Sit StrLy.”— 
“You are in better bands than your own, if 
you will but be quiet,” said the judge to a 
prisoner who was not guilty, and who so 
stoutly asserted his innocence as to interrupt 
the proceedings of the court. 

How often is the Christian under some 

afflictive dispensation, restless, and strug- 
ling to extricate himself, forgetting that 
e, with all that concerns him, is in the 
Lord’s hands, and that He has said: “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” (Isaiah 30: 15.)—American Mee- 
senger. 


NOTICE. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN THIRD MONTH. 
Third mo. 2. Nottingham, at Little Britain, Pa. 
ae 3. Whitewater, at Dublin, Ind. 

é 8. Salem, at Woodstown, N. J. 

“ 12. Baltimore, at Baltimore, Md. 

« 15. Haddonfield, at Moorestown, N. J. 
“ 28. Scipio, at Scipio, N. Y. 








ITEMS. 
INDIA now prints sixty-nine periodicals. daily, 
weekly and monthly, in Bengalee and Tamil, the 


two langueges of India, in which there is now the 
greatest literary activity. 





THE discovery of a subterranean forest just 
below the surface of the Thames river is at-| ,. een ’ Hs hog? eee ip 
tracting a good deal of attention In England. shows, by careful calculations, that the pecuniary 
The oak, the alder and tke willow are the} loss to the eity of Savannah and the State of 
principal trees found. These retain their | Georgia, by the epidemic, was not less than $5,- 
vegetable character, but other signs show | 99,857. 
that the forest belongs to the period of the| A retrcram from Paris states “that the govern- 
elk and the red deers in the south of England, | ment has eubmitted to the Chamber of Deputies a 
We also have such a subterranean forest in et to appropriate one hundred thousand 
he New Jersey flats. It consists chiefly of dollars for the purchase, by the State, of silk fabrics 
the y y in Lyons, in order to give work and. relief to the 
cedar trees, which have become very hard, | suffering operatives, who have been thrown out of 
and, in some instances, have paid the cost of | employment.” 
extraction. The time of their burial has not 
been determined, but the cause is undoubtedly 


/ 


Tue Electoral Commission has decided in the two 
cases referred to it (those of Florida and Louisiana) 
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that the legal electoral returns are for Hayes and 
Wheeler (Republicans). The vote of Oregon 
will probably not be contested; there seems there- 
fore almost a certainty that Gov. Hayes will be the 
next President. 


Wittrams Cotiece will send, next Summer, an 
exploring party to the Rocky Mountains, under the 
lead of Prof. Sanborn Tenney, Professor of Na- 
tural History. The party will consist of fifteen 
students, who, during the remainder of the college 
year, will receive special instructions, to fit them 
for the performance of their respective duties.— 
Pop. Sei Monthly. 


THE sum total of railway lines through the prin- 
cipal countries of the world now reaches a distance 
nearly fourteen times the circumference of the 
globe, or one anda half timesa journey to the moon. 
Of this total the United States’ lines extend 75,585 
miles; Great Britain’s, at home and through her 
foreign domain, 66,101; Russia’s, in Europe and 
Asia, 34,914; those of France, 30,779, and of the 
German Empire, 18,899. 


Tue Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
has been presented with a fine collection of speci- 
‘mens of Chilian minerals, which was exhibited at 
the Centennial. The collection consists of metallic 
arsenic, green aragonite, golden sulphuret of cop- 
per, bronze copper, or horse-flesh ore, chrysocolla, 
an interesting mass of hornblende, bearing sulphide 


of copper, of ruby silver, rich masses of chloride of | formal 


silver, blue cinnabar, native copper, sulphur and 


saltpetre, tremolite and a large mass of borate of 


lime. 


In the naphtha district of the Caucasus are naptha 
wells 200 years old. 


Bakon, but American petroleum has since shut up 
many. The two largest are at Surakh-Khana, where 
the removal of a foot or two of earth in the midst 


of green fields and waving corn will expose a jet of 


gas that will raise an enormous blaze if ignited. It 
is here that the Hindoo monastery of fire-worship- 
pers is established, and a tongue of flame is per- 
petually kept up. 


On the first of this month, at a meeting of the 
Council of the “ University of the city of New 


In 1874 there were upward of | 
180 manufactories of petroleum around the town of 


York,” a resolution was passed allowing women to 
enter the regular courses, and authorizing the 
Faculty to report a plan for this new departure at 
the next Commencement. The Faculty has decided 
that women may study law, medicine, science, belles 
lettres, or any branch of the university curriculum. 
The same recitation-rooms will be used by both men 
and women, but at different hours. Diplomas will 
be issued to women upon the completion of a pre- 
scribed course. This new plan will not go into 
operation before the opening of the next collegiate 
ear. 

‘ A TELEGRAM from Cairo states: ‘Col. Gordon, 
the African explorer, has been appointed Governor 
of the entire province of the Soudan. The Soudan 
is a vast tract in Africa which has been gradually 
acquired by Egypt. The province is fertile, but its 
development has been retarded by misrule. The 
population is estimated, by Sir Samuel Baker, at 
1,000,000, . The Khedive purposes building a rail- 
road along the branch of the Nile which penetrates 
the Soudan. One from the same place, of more 
recent date, also says that ke was to leave Cairo on 
the 17th inst. for Massowah, to negotiate with 
Abyssinia fer peace and opening the country to 
trade. 

A MOVEMENT has been in progress for some months 
to establish a direct line of trading vessels between 
New York and Brazil. A number of wealthy gen- 
tlemen met, last week, in order to take steps for the 

organization and incorporation of the 
Amazon Trading Co. The new enterprise will start 
with a capital of $50,000, with powers to increase 
| it. It is intended that the vessels shall sail direct 
| from New York to Manaos, the capital of the pro- 
| vince of Amazonas, on the Amazon river, exporting 
the products of the United States and importing 
those of Brazil. From the prospectus of the com- 
| pany the principal goods which the province of 
| Amazonas imports in greatest bulk are flour, butter, 
cheese, hams, preserved meats, canned fruits and 
| wines. Its principal exports are rubber, cocoa, 
chocolate beans, Brazilian nuts, cedar and cabinet 
wood, oil, sarsaparilla and hides. The government 
|of the province of Amazonas, it is stated, wil} 
grant a subsidy to the company, and the project has 
also the sanction of the Imperial Government of the 
Dom Pedro.— Public Ledger. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 19th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 

Receuel -10514@1057¢ 
11354@113% | 
-1124%@113 | Butter, Prints, 
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Philadelphia and Erie 7s 
— av. 6's g In..... 
Reading R R new con 7s..... 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 994) 
Cam & Amb R R m 6s ’89..... 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 
Reading Railroad........ 
Philade)phia and Erie R.R. 934@ 12% | Sweet, 
Minehill Railroad........... +» 40 @ 44 | Apples, choice, 
United Railroads of N. J.... 
Empire Transportation... 
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Philadelphia Nat. Ban 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., | choice grades; the receipts of eggs con- 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. | provement in the demand. Good poultry 
Subject to Market Auctuations. 


per hb. 
Rolls, Pa. & West'’n, * 22@ 


Western, extra 
111 @11' Poultry—Chickens, dry- 

A picked ana fat, per lb. 12 
107 @ Turkeys, per Ib.. ‘ 


Live Chickens. 
| Live Calves, prime milcl a 


: 40%6@ 46 | Spring Lemke, per head. 
ua ga 12%4 | Potatoes, white, per bb! 
@ 


“ 


Cabbage, per 100... 
Cranberries, per crate..... 


In butter the demand is chiefly for 


| tinue to increase with scarcely any im- 
| is readily bought up on arrival at fall fig- 
30@ 35! ures. Receipts and offerings are still light 
25 | for wheat, prices firm. Oats in moderate 


-11034@110°, Ill., Ia., Mich., Wis.. “ 24@ 26/| request. 
-11034@11014 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 28@ 30| 
12352@1235; Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 19@ =620 | 


19, New and immense ‘discoveries of Guano 
are reported in Southern Peru. 


THERE Was a severe shock by earthquake, 
in Quincy, California, on the 17th inst. 
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TREASURY detectives have just discov- 
ered great frauds upon the revenue in the 
| Smuggling of prunellas from Canada. Two 
¢. 7 offenders have been arrested in New 

ork, 
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fore the Senate Committee on Post-offices, 
asking legislation to authorize a contract 
with them for the carriage of the mails by 
}| a line of steamships to run monthly 
ow. 55@ | between Boston and Cape Colony, in South 
. 37@ 41) Africa, calling at the Azores, Cape St. 
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| A DEPUTATION from Boston has been be- 
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| Cheese—N, Y. Factory, p. tb, 10144@ 1514 | Vincent, St. Helena, Cape Town and Port 
Western, full cream, * 1334@ 1484 | Elizabeth. ” 
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